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academics, health, group participation, personal problems, or family problems.
To assess the possibilities that subsets of the treatment group had been benefited, the outcome of each man from the treatment group was compared with the outcome of his match in the control group. A pair was placed into one of four categories: neither had an undesirable outcome; only the man from the control group had an undesirable outcome (i.e., the treatment group had a better outcome); only the man from the treatment group had an undesirable outcome (i.e., the control group had a better outcome); or both had undesirable outcomes. The sign test, two-tailed, was used to evaluate the reliability of obtained differences.
The comparisons did not support a view that early intervention was beneficial. Nor was there evidence that intense or close or long-term assistance was helpful. Furthermore, none of the types of assistance resulted in outcomes generally'better for the treatment group than for the control group. On the contrary, more intense contact and longer exposure to the treatment were related to a particularly strong adverse impact. Table 1 shows how outcome was related to variations in treatment.
As shown in Table 1, none of the treatment variations revealed a subset of clients in which boys from the treatment group had outcomes better than would have been expected by chance. Rather, several of these subsets seemed to have been particularly harmed: those boys who were between the ages of 9 and 11 when first assigned a counselor (p = 0.012); those who had been visited at least every other week for a minimum period of 6 months (p = 0.008); those in the program for at least 6 years (p = 0.001); and those whose counselors had focused on personal (p = 0.003) or family problems (p = 0.002).
Analyses of effects from treatment differences point to the conclusion that "more" was "worse." Several possible explanations are worth considering.
1.  Counselors, with their middle-class values, may have imposed these values upon the boys; such imposition, it could be argued, might lead to trouble in a lower-class milieu.
2.   Since counselors were available and eager to provide assistance, they may have increased or heightened dependency among members of the treatment group; with removal of support (due to termination of the program), it could be argued, these boys were less able than their matches to cope with their problems.
3.  Although the Youth Study included "average" as well as "difficult" boys, the presence of counselors may have suggested that help wasfilms.
